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nba wees it he has « sed a orkable 
te f individual intelligenee ar sup 
» the educational sociologist to devise at 
‘] Vo kable cs ( SUM il ntell Cre ric 
i ob Isl\ trl ina n reby hanes 
t} tale Of this paper t must be taken as 
hallengve, eve houvt mnspoken and 
ene Ilv unsuspected, ¢ he edueational 
psvchologist to the educational sociologist. 
In not propos for the present at 
least, to foist such a test on an unsuspiclous 
publie but | am ready to affirm that tests 
of individual intelligence will never be sat 
sfactory, or even safely usable except with 
very cireumseribed limits, until com 
1 nie tary tests of social intell venee are 


nerfected. Furthermore, the objective and 
statistical social data necessary to counter 
balance the psychological data already ae 


will he 


the educational psychologists 


cumulated lone delaved unless 


either make 


more extended excursions into the field of 
sociology and correct their own individual 
istie viewpoints with sociologieal researches, 
or more positions in educational sociology 
with reasonable leasure for research are es 
With the 


present limited number of pioneers at work 


field 


t iblished mn schools ot edueation. 


soc iologv (and 


n the of edueational 
free 


it takes 


there are less than half a dozen men 
to devote full time to the subject 
most of their energies to edueate each other 
to its possibilities and to cony ict a wayward 
croup of edueational psychologists of the 
of 


cational problems. 


error their one-sided approach to edu 


yroceed 


In proof ot this assertion | shall | 


for 


c 


elaboration of a the 


to the program 
development of educational sociology which 
s more extensive than the average teacher 
of the subject is prepared to aceept and 
whieh is certainly beyond the present con 
ception of most edueational psychologists 
In faet, it 1s far 


present ce 


administrators. sO 


of 


ind 


in advance practice or of 





SOCTET 5 Vout. XV, No 
pn nt ! ir Tuture that WoO 
ppear 1 lical to announee it without 
definite analvsis of the fundamental bas 
UDO WW Ch al edueational sociology n 
1) ult As introduction to suel 

statem may | suggest a parallel. 
Whe biol STS beg i! the st idy ( 

botanical and zoological worlds they fou 

thes orlds to be « ym posed ot rel; 
nips, a descending series of sub-grou 

finally of related individual flora a 

ina The biologist did not establis 

these relationships; he merely disco 

ind elassified them. In his efforts to 


this he studied both individual 


il mal 


plat tS al 
sand vroups oft plants and anima 
indiscriminately from the ind 


proce edn cy 


dual to the 
the 


r? 


vroup and from the g 


oup 


ndividual his knowledge and oy 


as 


permitted. Ile soon percelve 


that no investigation of a plant or anin 
could be very valuable unless studied 
relation to other plants and animals a 


knowledge of a 


he 


species or group cou 
extensive 


tf the 


very without a specific unas 


standing 0 individual units of wl 


the species was composed. Little ene 


was wasted to determine whethr 


tl 


trving 
ie individual was more basie and 


to the 


Impo 


nt the or was mo 


I] 


rroup rroup 
basic and important to the individual. 
accepted their natural and inevitable stat 
of unity and inter-dependenee and p 
his scientific business. 


the 


ceeded about 
In a 


heen found to be composed ot related soe 


similar way human world h 


a descending series of related s 


vroups, 
eroups, and finally of related individual! 


are to get a seientifie understand 


If we 
of human beings it is necessary for us 
study both the individual and the SOC 


vroup, proceeding from the one to the ot! 
as accumulated knowledge and opportu 
permit, as did the biologist in the plant 

No 


animal kingdoms. scientifie an 


aivs 
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at 4 vet verv fai intil the student is vergent ttaecks u n ti same ed 
thin reas ible limits to use both the 1 il problems 
s hologieal o1 ndividualisti approae!} If this a lysis ) } is 
The soe olog cal 0 rroup approach tO ) neipie Of soe al ppsve holouw, demanas that 
study of all significant human pheno t must be and every f1 1 of se f 
i. This does not imply that there olutic ites that 
t suf ent hacsis for f] livisie hniirae = ow , sions , ib " 
s nowy % | sociology | el 1? botany rst ol These s Tl I lo! eve \ COUTTS 
is the differentiation between the edueational psychology there t 
‘ologist. who studies plants from the erounp eloped a complementary course in edu 
fpoint, and the morphologist, whose ap tional soeology Edueational problems 
[ s raqiy dualisti I) The broad ( ‘ aT s( tithe illy SOL ! 
more complex field of human stud rent phases of schoo ork er be t 
s abundant 00m Tor two separate inderstood intil all the ynt of both | 
ences representing The compleme) tary cational psvene low and edueational s 
1) nts of eV nuit tT We ire ever 10 cet i olow, Can be brougnt Ibe pon ti ! 
eomprehensive and accurat inderstand 1] study of some oblems mav be 
of hum nature and social institutions isilv approached from the lualis 
t is going to be m« necessary than is ver some Tron I SOM st adpomts 
real ed fo thre Ds holocist to know oO study 1 ¢ ‘ ty ol let init el 
eat deal of sociology and the sociologist { up from each of tl omplet 1 
t ov" i vreat deal ot Ts choloe, Kael Te nts of view 
st rely upo he othe ror cheeking 1} \"} sect ‘| ( is it 
supplementing his point of view, data om the first. tl s, the in | 
conelusions tall y t different tio) roti . hi) 
A full reeognition of this equality tional sociology and educational psycholog 
ie between the group approach and th ( the basis of the phases of} wat the 
lividual approach to the study of the are apt to study. \ims, admiunist 
complex human institution of edueation is ‘urriculun method are equa ly ! 
‘essary to an understanding of the na ialistie and collect st problems and 
re and function of a program for edu be studied as such. Thus any tim that 
tional sociology. Careful thinkers are edueational sociology should let 
re and more seeing that there is no prob edueational aims or objectives that 
m of individual edueation that is not also edueational psychology should cdeterm 
problem of social edueation, and, con methods is false. Each must | Ci (uli 
rsely there is no problem of edueation al share in determining hott 
vroups that is not equally one of individ Likewise the idea, altogether t 
als. Every educational act, question, or lent for comfort, that educatio al so 
}? neiple has its individual and its vrrounp s coneerned mal ly with sehool ai com 
ispects and t any phase of edueation S munity relations a) d edueational psi hol 
rth study ing at all it is worth studyin g ozv W th internal school problems 
from both angles of approach. Just as il of the mark beeause there are gro e| 
dividual mind and soeial mind are diver tions within the school eding treatme 


cent views of the same thing so edueational! and di a al relationst ™ \ i 








SCTLOM aN No} » J 
‘ ? | | 
) ii eclueati Lt SOC 
] } 
( ! | st) SIDLLIT oO SI! 
his ) 4. vt? i-( i ait 
. t 5 holo wit} 
i ‘ ) ) | ‘ 1) i y 1) } 
einiec ‘ x , Ind = 
i ‘ ‘ {i {i ‘s 
i VroUuDs ¢ ~T i sShnouid tf rostered 
eve ( Or ti ity onedt Tf lds ilie 
} r + l 
( ! I Vy eXIS here will be edu 
tional problems with both individual and 
mlal IS} pene Nore Vel Thre serentiti 
tudy Of these problems trom the dividua 
Standpoint \ | he ¢ lueat onal psven logy 
ind the s« tifie studv of 1 same prob 
| fre? +} rout t } t w)] 
ems from roup standpoint will be 
educational sociology, whether it is an edu 
; ‘ } 4 ] 
Cd , ti PSvVvel Ofist or an educational soe 
olowist or a wiministrator who does the 
Stud ne 
| 1 4 ‘ — a =e —_ } 
nis is C. a navy be asked, Why 
strive to develop both n edueational ps 
leVeLOy ha eaucalional psy 
eholoes mel edueational SO ology 


Ss an eco method of pro 


OMI 


eecdture, The sume reason e@XISTs, somewhat 
marnified, that has led to the differentia 
tio betwee) the eeolog st and morphologist 


n botany, the same reason that ealls for 


sociological study of erime and psyvecholog 
ndividual eriminal, or the 


soclologieal and 


treatment of dependeney 


the psvehological treatment of individual 


sub-mentality. .As an expert in the soci 


ological method of investigation the eduea 


tional sociologist Gan use the researches of 


the edueational psychologist more effee 


tively than he ean make them himself, and, 


conversely, as educational sociology is de 


Can 


veloped the edueational psychologist 


researches of the sociologist to cheek 


ise the 


up his own one-sided method of approach. 


It is not to be maintained that up to the 


present much research has been done in 





( SO 0 Dil mav pb ‘ 
( il] tention to th} fact that d 
¢ ‘ ¢ f —_ 
rhe ~ gu ( i nturv of ed 
1 DsVenoloe’s ‘ ttle research 
) ; | ¢ aret ] 
} i s Cconerete accOmp tis! 


tS al ( et so extensive, compat 
t hose « phvsical and biolog 
s, that it would be becoming f¢ 
igational psychologist to be scientifiea 
SUD lious. We are constantly remind: 
that no field of edueation offers mor 
inities f research that ought to 
than edueational sociology butt] 
i investigators are not availabl \ 
( hich is ob uusiv true: but thev will | 
theomineg time, and that time will) 


be shortened by recriminations but by 
‘ { ee 4 ] r 
( i ( ) Opp l! eS ) SCHOOLS O 
WI a a ee ee ee 
Ila I SHOT t COTS itt a rf 
Ol COUTSeS ! ecdueat onal SOC LOLOL’ ? 
school Ol the T? } ne or ?t icwners ? I] 
may such courses, filled with liberal 
and serentinc eontent nd 1dequat 
ta inht hye developed 
[wo methods of approaching such a 


s deratum are The first of thes 


to take the better developed field of edu 


onal psychology and parallel every cou 


offered with one in edueational sociolog 
This would be the speediest way of develo) 
ng the field; but since trained men cou 
not be found to offer all the courses it woul 
be too wasteful and there would necessa 

deal of 


the 


be a great ‘‘muddling throug] 


We 


wholesale methods and 


earried on reeent war by su 


found it not ove 


satisiving even as an emergency measu 


Every new movement must bear the ‘‘eos 


ot progress 


but education is seareely p1 
pared for such haste and waste. 

The second method, the one actually | 
using such men 


Ing followed. is that of 


with the fow 


tio) problem of edueational aims or ob 


ean be obtained to start 











community enterprise and that 


comm 


that 


1 1.7 
av these proodte ms 


ted the mists and be 
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shag] ned i | ‘ 
oO hases ¢ I 11s 
shoul } I stiyut fre ! stund ype t 
] ti , 7 ore | tions S 
\ 1s fii ( 3 
sos . t KYTO is ( 1 
study sho { } ! | ] 4 } 
cle nto the ont best | 0 
elon &¢ lit set " te sf 
‘8 al Phases Veth ! stig ons of 
vro ~ t st nh 
1 ¢ S 
7 
\ ’ DD re P v ( 
n the direction of schos ol t is 
studied s tl best s ¢ ning it 
ae 4 SO | 38 ned th 
! nt o s( nme s ol rol 
; i r 1 ; \ re ; 
best n ins oO til n s irt i 
( iterary hiletre glo ne the 
( pal tions ( ec DOs 
7. High special 1 courses " iz 
} s h s scout? Ss S le S d | 
ors of DovVvs ! yiris ocution yu l 
n i ition or ‘ lershi ( 


Such a program may appear excessive to 
many vet most of the courses suggested are 
ing given in some schools of edu 
The 


veloped as the number of 


already be 


eation. others are eertain to he de 


teachers wanting 
increases the demand 


advaneed training 


and the leadine sehools of edueation fur 
nish a supply of men who can do the work. 


And 


sometimes 


that day is not so distant as it may 


appear. Every seience is pre- 
ceeded by a faith and the road from the one 


Edu 


cational sociology, starting as a faith, can 


to the other is unmarked and diffieult. 


probably show as much progress toward 


science in its dozen years of history as any 


other faith, certainly as the faith that a 


AND SOCIETY 





rter of a century ago was ealled eduea 


Reeurring to the 


tional PSS chology 3 


which the 


ques 


on with paper opened it may 


fidentlv stated that educational soe 


De i?) 
ology has not proved a scientific ‘*dud’’ but 
that it has exhibited a fuse that burns 


ither more slowly than many of us would 


like and than the best interests of eduea 


WALTER R. 


SMITH 


TOO MUCH GEOGRAPHY ? 
| 
would 


ve should dispense with 


sel ously eontel 


No edueato 


that veography as 


an elementary school subject. Nor woul 


anv well informed man object to the pre 
vision of rich eleeti courses in the se 
eral phases of geography in secondar) 
school and ¢o leve, But are Wwe not CONSIG 
erably overdoing it is a subject of eomp i] 
sorv instruetion for all children in the first 


eight grades? And does it not 


seem pre 


able, that. through the very wealth of ma 


terials we now present, we are frustra 


adequate assimilation 


The general subjeet of geography 


manifestly richer and more alluring day 


by day. Exploration and research ar¢ 


opening up new territories vear by Veal 


Viodern 


significant 


makes accessible al 


that 


commerce 


regions a few vears 


; 


even the well-informed man thought o 


far-removed and negligible. Geology, mie 


teoroloev. oceanography, biology, ethne 


ovv and historv are contributing new store 


of interpretive materials. The war ha 
created new political boundaries, reveales 
unsuspected interdependencies, and emph 
sized ethnie dissimilarities. 


Those Parker to H nt 


ington who have specialized in 


edueators from 


vreorvrapn' 


seem naturally to become ardent partisans 











Vt s 1 Ol lank A 
+ + +} 4 | ; 
ra nS POOKS Ol 
Tf a i i pret { proyen 
rs . +3 ; “ah r r? ny 
eC } ‘ rts oO veovral \ 
j ‘ ++ + , 
il if S lane away 
t ca . Teac! ( ‘ or tho! 
~ 1] +} . . r? hy , 
Tie al e ‘ eo | \ 
to eioht There are mat ithe 
be ta rot here not oniv to the 
oO | oon to hieher schools 
ore to those whose 1) TieS ale 
es deny then mv considerable 
I more thal elementary rrades 


s English language studies, his 


literature, arithmetic, hygiene, 


danee, current 


musie and fine arts should all have 


some vears avo we heal unloading 


,Orme 


Ww acute need OT a thorough roiniY 


tial’’ arithmetic, spelling, and 
Recent textbooks in geography 
progress awav from their fo 


opedie character and towards 


more massive elements. Never- 


vy seem to reveal but slicht prog 
owaras minimum essentials. 
SePrT writer S convil eed that 


} + 


of certain problems of objectives 
ld. For fifty years pedagogic 
has centered far more about 
lan alms except where these last 


developed r\ ©) thusiasts like 


and Jackman, who would willingly 


org 


ography to embra 


half of all 


erings of the elementary school ecur- 
time is ripe to return to certa 

| lestions i hy should Wwe teaen 
phy to all children nder 12. to 


lren from 1? TO 1 To some young 


from 15 to 2» 


these various levels To what 


purposes si ould we teach it pres 


} 
{ 
) 


mpressionism and nurture of imagina 


throughout 
, 

SOClal apy il ‘ 

we afford to og eT 

ll other objeet 
} " ‘ t ppea " 
THOOKS ! er iD 
TS ‘ | t Like iti i 
( it other au eS Wi 
tent ) ly VP) +; ' 

' 
tary SCHOOL SUD 
ir¢ (ry ipl V spe STS 
] , + + 

CSSt tiais oO } ~ 

Common sSecnootl are 
+ , . +] 

if as irequel i\ 

1 women who al t! 
hools are still very « 
nowledge Or reoovrapt 

mm probable that " 
e arithmet ot son 1 

Cl overloaded SILL) 
If Ss sometimes to ot 

' 
outlined courses 

hieets are taken vi S 

ened teachers ¢ 

ttle entiveness | 
onal ability 1 oppo 
rere proportion ot 
alists ali make tf ms 
endent of the specificat 
ad in geography to ! 
actually do SO But T 

irve proportiol oT Tene 

» ¢ ht are more tha ‘ 
he Wealth of mate . 

] + 
i the vagueness oe 
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to the best help that leaders can 


they are entitled to more adequate and ex 


ititled 
present writer is convinced that 
plicit information than we now give them 
kinds of 


Certainly some kinds of geograph 


as to certain *“minimum = essen 


tials.’’ 
ical knowledge or technique are more val- 
uable than others? But existing textbooks 


introduce but few suggestions of shading 
or emphasis into the prodigality of mate 
rials they present. Is there any other sub 
ject in which just now the question ** what 
knowledge is most worth while’’ more urg- 


ently demands thorough-going study 


LI] 
In order to bring into foeus certain fae 
in our problems let us consider a sam 
ple ‘‘ease group.’’ Entering the seventh 
grade of almost any large urban school are 
considerable numbers of whom it ean safely 
be prophesied that they will not enter, 
much less complete, a four years’ high 
school course. These are boys of less than 


average intelligence on the one hand, and 


if somewhat adverse social environment on 
The 


civie futures of these boys can now 


the other. voeational, eultural, and 


he pre 
dicted with substantial accuracy. 
For the sake of definitive analysis of ed 


ucation aims, and ignoring for the present 


the administrative difficulties involved, we 


can assume ourselves preparing a course 


in geography for these pupils. 
had 


vrades, but in. the 


of study 
They 


earlier 


have some geography in the 


seventh and 
that ‘‘ad 
Many 


other subjects will inevitably compete for 


grades it will be urged 


eighth 


vaneed’’ geography be studied. 


place and time in the curriculum for these 


arithmetie, American history, 


pupils 


eivies, the various English language 


branches, hygiene, drawing, some form of 
industrial arts, vocational guidance, music, 
and English literature at 


eurrent events, 


least. 


XV, No Ss 


It will doubtless readily be agreed by 
educators : 

a. That for these pupils, geography 
one of the half dozen most important su! 
jects in elementary education. 


b. That, as expected outcomes of su 


study, men and women of elementary 


school education should possess some exact 
knowledge of geographical facts, and son 
useful techniques of finding and interpret 
ing new knowledge when needed. 

ce. That there is a great wealth of ge 


vraphiecal material—accounts of  trave 


vivid descriptions of distant places an 


peoples, pictures, commercial wares, a1 


the like-—which ean advantageously be pi 
sented in these grades as intellectual 
social *‘nurture.”’’ but of which no 


study—-memorization, review 


haustive 


problem solving, or analysis—should be re 


quired. 

The most difficult problems of objectives 
here are oby iously quantitative. Llow muc 
Every edueated adult shoul 


some salient fact 


S enough 


know 


be expected to 


about two or four eities in France; but 


should any one be expected to know sim 


that eountry 


facts about thirty cities in 
Every educated American will be expecte: 
to know the capital of his country; shou 
he be expected to know the cap tals of 

There 


imed rivers in South 


aill 


the states several seore 


are 
how man. 


Ameriea 
} 


should each of us be able to name and k 


cate 


Similar problems appear in connect 


with interpretations of physical geography 
Geologists and phvysiographists have dé 


dueted maliy interesting explanations 


to why there are so many lakes in Mim 


sota and so few in Texas, as to how tl! 


deep soil of central China was formed, a 
as to why the Alaskan southern coast e! 
and moist. To the ma 


mate 1S SO Warm 


with special interests in these things the 
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imber is legion and their lure almost 
without limit. But do not most of these 
belong in the fields of special cultural edu 
along with advanced studies of the 
wealth of literature, history. general 
science, music and art, to be elected by 
learners devoted to that particular cultural 
or even voeational pursuit? 

What are at least some of the kinds and 


legrees of geographical knowledge §ace- 


qu red in school that should be so definitely 


learned as to remain largely *‘funetional’”’ 


nto adult vears in the ease of persons of 
dial intelligenee, cultural interests, and 


SOC al outlook What IS sueh essential 


knowledge of South America? Ocean eur 
ents The social qualities of the people of 
India Distribution of rainfall? Sources 


coffee and rubber Distribution of min 


al resources? Ethnie division in central 
Europe! Chief products of Texas 

The textbooks in geography now widely 
“1 seem to give the busy teacher little 
elp in determining relative values within 
this subject. Thousands of questions are 
often asked, these often to be answered by 
pupils with maps open before them. But 
what 1s expected of abiding and fairly 
exact knowledge? Does not classroom work 
of this kind promote superficiality unless 


‘hers—the rank and file of course, since 


cifted ones will make their own meth 


ls—are quite specifically informed as to 
the areas where superficial ty and impres 
sionism are ‘‘good enough’”’ 

[Vv 

The questions raised at the outset can be 

irther analyzed into problems which, it 
s submitted, deserve careful study in the 
near future. For example: 

1. Are there essentially different kinds 
of intellectual products that should be 
sought through the study of geography ? 

2. What should we expect as tangible 
outeomes, along each of these lines, in the 


ease of men and women from 25 to 50 years 


of age, who are 


than ave 


rage n 


© of superior 


First. 


ell rence 

ix grades 
mi 

intelligen¢ 


it is to be noted that 


there are 


eral kinds of geographical knowledge 


technique that must be eonsid 


termining the values 


subject. 


ments of 


Study oft 


1 
nr 
bie 


moderately 


about us will show t 
kinds: 

a. Fairly detinit 
salient georrapnh cal 
mate location of P: 

vers of China, the « 
of Buenos Ayres, th 
Java. ete. 

b. Apprecutions, 


edge, warmed by s 


, 


Cl 


of and 


or vel 


timent, 


‘alized know! 


; 


) a COTSILUtE 


able range of geographical phenomena ar 


condition 


Monsoon 


. the 


swept 


Mississippi \ alley 
of Western Europe. 


tions of South Central Afrie: 


erowded populat Oo} 
revions t he Xx ? ( 
the industrial eo) 
| the wild gan ( 


} 
Cc. Soci Appret 
l 


in the expectations of produe 


other social 


ples admiratio. . 


pathy, i 


functional It) aff 


Ind the 


and other interre 


pictures 


title ‘‘ Amerie: 


designer 


and lt} 


are now 


1 in part 


part tv evoke 


,/ 


understi 


nadines 


vhiel 
] 
Th 
nsnr~p 
nit is 
+ io 
0 ace 


regard to that people 


a © 


preting 


ertaln 


maps, 


tech 


sf 


“arching 


formation in gazeteers and 


reverent 


‘e, and of 


? 


errr 


tT remote 


»> The 


yiTn Jap ? 
1? Stand 
‘ & \ 

ers of nt 
eeded 

TT VOrKSs 
veograp!) 


statistics in tabular or graphie form 
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stent reading oft hooks oT travel patrol 
ve of select exhibits of pietures and wares, 


ib contacts with travellers and the like. 

practically no 
it is unhkely 
practicable objectives 


be 


Seeol d though we have 


standards t present, 


a 


and 


t desirable 


formulated 


rr school veography can 
ntil we shall have agreed upon certain 
itcomes or results in adult life that ehar 
icterize the man fairly well edueated ae 
rding to his potentialities. Every well- 
nformed man, in relation to his potential 
rwwers, should have some exact knowledge 
tf eertain oe ograph eal tfaets what and 
ow many Iie should have certain gen 
rous appreciations and = interests—what 
inds and how many? He should have some 


ONSCLOUS POWers OF Interpreting veograph 


al problems whv cities have vrrowh on 
storms migrate from 


ert ln sites, WHY 
trade ‘‘follows the flag’’ 


and especially why 


t. why 


how what, 


many 


ted whether veography 


to see their sub 
ill the 
lt 


any 


ndueed 
other sub 


eqs ot school eclie fact we should 
subjeet for 


al 


{ 
ol 


tt look 
scion as ‘ation values. 
, } 7 

roblems OT the relative Values reo 
phy and other subjects will become ute 


unior high school tvpe 
‘upper grades 


proport Ol as the 
organization supersedes th 


the eighth grade elementary school. The 
nior high school will bring departmental 
and subjeet matter specialists as 
It will force distinetions between 


teaching 
teachers. 


! quired and optional eourses. Its coming 


necessitate more careful 


vill undoubted|s 
consideration of relative educational values 
han has heretofore been given. 

It is submitted that the general subjeet 
f geography in elementary and secondary 


schools should 


Further extension of present tendet 


be thus reorganized: 


{ 
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‘les towards producing rich and varied 
levelopmental’’ materials in the first fo 
rrades. 
b. Differentiation in grades five to seve 
f two very different kinds of geography. 
1) ‘*‘Minimum essentials’’ consisting of 
those portions of the entire field of geo 
graphical knowledge as to which fairly 
exact mastery in adult life should be re 
tained. 2) Further developmental geog 
raphy, appealing largely to contemporary 
interests, and having little bearing on spe 
cific knowledge or powers to be possessed 
n the future 
lo this end it would seem to be neces 
sary rst, tha formulations be made of 
hose objectives that are essentially po 
ctive—that is. where outcomes in adult 
life are to consist of fairly exaet knowl 
ecg appreciations and technieal powers 
w! h have some ‘form of ascertainable 
tv-—ceultural, civic. or voeational. These 
in be rewarded as the essentials of ‘‘ hard’ 
: ‘ograpl Vv. Problems oO} the best pie thads 
» be adapted To the realizat Ol oO! th sf 
essel al object ves require separat CO} 
sideration Doubtless many edueators 
read the effect upon teachers of this see 
yy on of i? i vely small number « 
i ly CONC! ov vCeTIVeS, SINK T iS Si 
isy for teachers to strive for quite ‘‘ for 
mal’’ mastery of these. Nevertheless e 
this direction ‘that progress must be 


de towards minimum essentials. 
‘able 


order 


nto some 


bring 


ki { ot pedagogic the 


nm 
‘dey elopmental ** materials now 


to 


Immense 


wealth of 


ivailable—supplemental geographie read 


S hooks of travel. veographie mavazines 


photographs, moving pictures, and the like 


| M4 
Perhaps these can be assembled and orga 


but certainly they ean never agai 


be brought 
book. 


one text 


within the eovers of 


Davip SNEDDEN 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE LEGISLATIVE SITUATION AND THE 


TOWNER-STERLING BILL 


\ President Harding will recommend 
mere onal committe or reorgal atiol 
eat ot a Fede Departme ot Edu 
nea We int now <s ‘ The 
é sste ling h het eld tor ol 
om et ) edueatior | ‘ ™ te 
House iwaiting ‘ eco itlon oO 
Pre de! ‘ t eorval ‘ the 
L depa Thiet = No epo 0 ecor 
aa ! i\ uy een made auring Ma ‘ 
, a com ee COnSIs ng ol Dy (reo re 1) 
iver, D Thomas | Finegan, Mrs. Fred 
P. Bagley, of foston, and Hug Ss 
Il, « ed on e President b appoimntme? 
Ma 9 Oo aseertall I po ible } attitude 
owing t COoOnLerence W ! t Pre cael 
Magill de the following statemer 
8 s I 
| < Ss | S S 
yy ( e N | tir Ass 
\\ ( hi ! sient 
s " | | im at on 
na ) Dey rtmen F Ka 
iW ! whic ( on s hol 
} ( yhases ¢ 
be conceded 
f heeae recs n ns Dy 1} 
tee n reanizatih t} 
+ nt« 1 ena ed nto } 
gress, educatio be given high : 
! has eived, and th luc 
Ss ( g ! ll be broug 
¢ j niod n 
| a t ’ 
ne d ~| 
ng n St ng | v glad 
on I | ‘ 
wa! ty; rk f } 
* } atand 
’ } sting g tm 1 
ons 
g é S g | has g 
oO s ‘ vet nye ~ o ? = 
s the h ghest ‘ ol As < 
ny senators and ngressmen | pledged t 
fed suppo rl se has been st 
atre gt} } ds ot | 


OPENING Of 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


THE NEW 


HARVARD SCHOOI 


THI new H rvard Schoo 
e cre nm <« ‘A ide 1 ‘ 
naow me ece é ‘ Reo 
t ko aia ? \\ 
( VE ‘ eX Sy 
” ‘ 
Ma 13 _ ‘ ” 
= ‘ eat ) ( { ‘ 1" 
) yiie ‘ ‘ ‘ 
doctor ot p He 
choo Will we ¢ ‘ 
» he cum il¢ le 
) OsOp ‘ri¢ ‘ 
c1ences 
The ones ‘ ‘ ‘ 
I llict ic! » ‘ 
eure I p if) ‘ t | ‘ 
it LYrounuworn ( ex it 
underlie etheiel ‘ 
ure . will ome act * ‘ 
W mode pu ) i 
[vpes | ‘ cho ‘ ‘ 
opportun lies 0 iT 
teaching weld 0 i ) 
I end lec ire it) } 
exere es hela ‘ ‘ 
nsirue ( \ ( rite t ( 
lacul im ) r ‘ 
raved l pub ‘ 
Phe new ( oOo ‘ 
ition of e x ) i 
Vard and the Ma t i¢ 
noioygy sine 19] . 
department 
wiene and tropic 
erto heen a 1) i] \ 
School It w aL 


Medical School, 


quartel \\ I iM 
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1dents coming to the 


nouncement, ‘that the st 


vill differ widely in their previous train- 


a’ . hy 
For this 


programs of 


chool 


ny, capacity, and desires reason 


tudents will be allowed to follow 


accordance with their individual re 


Mach 


a member of the faculty 


tudy n 


quirements student will be assigned to 


for advice and guid 
ance in selecting his program, which must 
finally have the approval of the administrative 
school. It 


arrange’ desirable programs for those who wish 


board of the will thus be possible to 


to speciahze in vital statisties, sanitary eng! 


neering, epidemiology, publie health baeteri 


ology, mental hygiene, child hygiene, ete.” 
The faculty of the 


Kadsall, 


R ( hard 


school, in addition to Dn 
Drs. Milton J 
Walter B. 
Macfie Campbell and Cecil K 
he staff of the Medical School; 


professor of hygiene at Han 


will inelude Rosenau, 


P. Strong, Cannon, Ernest 
E. Tyzzer, C 
Drinker, all of the 
Dr. Roger I. Lee, 
vard, health of under 


who supervises the 


graduates at the college; Protessor Lawrence 
J. Henderson, the Pro 
Whipple, of the Harvard En 
Edwin B. 


Institute of 


biological chemist; 
Tessor (reorge :; 
and Professor 


Massachusetts 


School r4 


rineering 


Wilson, now of the 


Technology, who will assume the protessor 


hip of vital statisties next autumn. 

The minimum requirements for admission to 
leading to degrees will be similar to 
those of the Harvard Medical School, with the 


addition of 


COUPSeS 
certain of the fundamental medical 


sciences. “The medical degree,” says the an- 


nouncement, “Is not a prerequisite except in 
who matriculate for the 
health. 
however, advised to obtain the medical degree 


Ex- 


perience teaches that at present opportunities 


the ease of students 


doctorate in publie Candidates are, 


hetore specializing in public health work. 


for employment and advancement to higher 
positions come more readily to those who pos- 
sess a medical degree.” 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 


SECRETARIES 


ninth annual conference of 


ALUMNI 


the Associa- 
held at the 
University of Illinois on May 4, 5 and 6 and 


THE 


tion of Alumni Seeretaries was 


was attended by representatives from all parts 
of the country. 
The first 


session was devoted to the Alumni 





Magazines Associated, an organization that 


neludes all the important alumni magazines 


ol (merieat colleges. Topies discussed th 


eal were “Second-class 


We 


News and president ot the 


postage rates,” by 
Cornell 


Alumni Magazines 


Sailor, editor ot the Alumn 


Associated; “Subseription campaigns,” by 
Walter R. Okeson, editor of the Lehigh Alum» 
Bulletin; “Make-up and type,” by J. L. Mor 
rill, editor of the Ohio State Universit 


Vonthly. An interesting talk was also given o1 
“Advertising prospects for 1922-23” by W. B 
Littell (Princeton), of Roy Barnhill, Inc 


Following this came the conteren 


; +} 


Ol Lie 


session 


Alumni and Alumnez Secretaries, who, 


in most eases, are also the alumni editors. Or 


the evening of May 4 there was a showing of 
scenes aft various 


moving pictures of campus 


colleges, and, in connection with reels showing 
Purdue, G. A. 


read a 


alumni festivities at Ross, the 


alumni secretary, paper on “Gala week 
at Purdue.” 
The conference was formally opened on the 


Walter R. 


president ot the 


morning of May 5 by Okeson, of 


Lehigh University, 


association 


The first paper was on “Publicity,” by Foster 


M. Coffin, 


publicity’s sake was shown to be of greate 


Cornell University Publicity for 


harm than good, the real value of publicity 


being to disseminate news in which the reading 
publie and the supporters of the college are 
interested. 


Miss Anna C. 
delivered a 


( ‘ollege, 
“Responsiveness of 
Both the 


that the 


Reiley, of Barnard 
paper on 
alumni trustees to the alumni body.” 
paper and the discussion indicated 
elected alumni trustees did not, as a rule, try to 
discover the opinions of the constituency that 
had them but 


the same as did 


elected functioned practically 


alumni who were elected to 
the governing board by the board itself. <A 
supplementary paper on “Electioneering in the 
W. D. Sex 
mour, Harvard University, was read in which 
that 


duce a better type of alumni officer and ofter 


election of alumni officers,” by J. 


it was shown such methods did not pro 
led to a break in the ranks of the association 
The afternoon session of May 5 was devote: 
to a discussion on “Intercollegiate athletics,” 
led by Mr. Okeson, of Lehigh. 
The Secretaries in a 


Alumne separate ses 














» SO! 1) per Ss. ¢ \\ 
yllewe The pape i eties Was r, hk \W ‘ Cy. r 
‘ ) rel | disc sio! n Ww not n i \\ at Wests Res ‘ 
e a ni secretari ng er ‘ g J] ( ) Walter R. Okeso 
ithleti« ! coaches took par Mi Lehig 
| ; | nois ind Mr savage, oT Odie rl, | t conterence icceprled tine nvitatio ol 
4 . ¢ = indpo nt ot ‘ ectors ot Wi ? he ‘ wv! ? ‘ il { _ > 
edueation and Mr. Zuppke, of I ) Apphed Seer ul \ ld nex ears 
coaches ‘ Opinions differed o CO m in Cleveland. Ohio 
‘ ) : i igreed i » ess pub \\ rR.) . 
was e onl olution of ‘ ‘ < | 
eatening of intercollegiat 
‘ The eonterence p é ree reso THE INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ 
one commending that the National ASSOCIATION 
( egiate Athleti (sso on be ed to Res ‘ ypted t 
‘ eges 11 rdanece wW e wa oe r ¢ e | ! | } lei 
¢ cont , ) ¢ ow! ( \ ) ) eld a Spokane mith, 
so¢latior econd recomme! nn lec ) passage ol | é ‘ ng bD 
e Carnegie Foun mn be requested to yy Congress, appointment of a special con 
1 cour vV-wick nve ? o ete % ‘ nve orate 0 é ) r 
extel ) ‘ ib ‘ Whit ex n Ools, ntenance 0 pro ? to VO 
‘ Dor in¢ ( ink M mia ‘ wallol ne i I I i ill t 
() for his handling ot the subj jec enchmen 1 educational expen: é ) 
evening s¢ on \ rLVE » to e « the latter point the resolutions, ep 
of “Alumm « paigi to stadia in the Inter-Mountain Educat it 
rial buildings, ete NV partn ilar refer R vl gy that tl t sed t 
e to collection methods This diseussior iu norn S$ €X] s r t ng 
er ) C |. Rosebe colleetion mat ntaining publ ouds; t! COS te 
Illinois Stadium Campaigt ers for rent, fuel, railroad transportation, books 
| morning ol May t W devoted ’ me mages has | . oe oy . , 
: . rs : ; that the high expenses of cit sta i nat 
are oI Edueational contact between co , , that — 
eges and alumni,” by Fred S. Allis, Amherst or ems 2re § eget = 
a publ buildings courts iils houses nd 
College The ‘Amherst idea Whit iims {to asvlums is sti is higl S « that no el res 
» up educational contact between the college of consequent n the necessities of sre felt 
1 its graduates, brought forth fruitful dis by teachers. the att ' 
Me on to the fact that +} pre a , + , 
The following officer were elected for sche xp litur a) vis iit t t 
ming year: President, Foster M. Coffin, Cor ind will retard intellectua the dk 
nell; first vice president, Miss Laura Dwight, the greates st ‘ ¥ 
Welles] v: second vice-president, Car] Ste- It ud Emy { . 's " " 
ens, Illinois: third vice-president. R. P. P™ to place t : ' . 
. : . ' - res and ront 
Brooks, Georgia; secretary-treasurer, Charles ent gen 
{ Proffitt, Columbia; assistant secretary, Miss oe — a : 
the tax burd 2 I 
[da Little, Vassar: editor, R. W. Sailor, Cor aania fae eustaliing al 
erecutive committee: J. O. Baxendale, for the sake of the futur f ns 
Vermont; Miss Ernestine French, Elmira; country, let our present | 
W. P. Garrison, Ruigers iaintained nd “4 st - rd 
The Alumni Magazines Associated elected — slogan 
tollowing officers: President, J. L. Morrill. Ne offic elects f Yr lent, } \ 
1) » State ice-president. Mr. Pali er, Brow? B i! ( ims 4 B . 
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Burke Crarhels School, Spokane Wa ile i} nvestiga ? oO « ore ot pre 
f asu / | \\ Turnbu | Wnoe°o \lor ol ivall ome l raAVE a i ; 
State Superitence May 1 pre Mo ( t gu 

l ele o e exer t eo tt 11 lL) ny IP? lie ) i ee! ‘ vt é 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COI Prineetor ave an agreement by whi 





LEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS tudent shall represent his university u 

‘ | VERS i o oO ‘ New | Lilie ( eum oO crew vho recelves rom o 
ine \ omlatiol ot (Colles and Secondary than those on whon ( s nat ally depet 
Schoo ita irgely attended meeting t New 0 hnancial support money or the equ 
Haven, Conn., on May 6. The meeting was in ©! money, such as board and lodging, 
eharee oft the president oft the issociation, injess the source and character ot these 
George Daniel Olds, dean ot Amherst College. or payments to him shall be approved b 
and ot Seeretary Watlte Ballou Jacobs, oft iniversity committee on eligibility, SUD Je¢ 
Brown Unive ty the approval ot the committee of the 

The general topic { e morning session Chairmen, on the ground that they have n 
vA Limitation of edueational privileges accrued to him primarily because of his al 
It ( ibsence ot Preside William A Nell as an athlete.” A faculty committee of Pri 
0 of Smith College, a talk was given b ton investigated reports regarding seve 
Craven Laveock, dean of Dartmouth College. prominent Princeton tootball men and Ds 
ol ‘ ub ies ‘What is the fate of the rejected MeClenahan announced that hese me! 
candidate ay John Ll, | lasle v. cistrive ne] rible pecause ol violat O! ol the 
superinte ndent tor high sehoo] n the City of When Dean MeClenahan was criticized fo 
New York, poke on “How ean the eoll re stand by Prineeton alumni, President Hibbhe 
administer if limited resources so as best to In a publ ¢ statement, made it clea 
discharge its trust.”” The question “Are demo achon Was that of the entire committe 


} } or) . not { ) > ] hy lo ] 
raev and excellence incompatible Was eons wot of Dean MeClenahan alone \ full 


ered by 1); Ale xanadel Mi kle ol n, pre s1ael! ment covering the situation Was Issued 

ot Amherst College \ preliminary report week by Professor Gauss, the director of p 

trom the committee on colle re entrance require relavion at Princeton. 

ments was presented by Jesse B. Davis, chan That the problem of professionalism 

man ball pound up with the presen ste 
The midday session =o! the association seasonal coaches was the opimon express 


included a luncheon at the Lawn Club and ad ‘ ieeting of twelve New York and New | 

dresses Ihe > pe ikers were Pres dent Jame land college presidents al Springfield, Ma 
neil The atime a led that 

Rowland Angell, of Yale Universitv, President 1 April [The meeting recommended tha 


: , ; . or ne th ft » ts Qv2 epachesc he 

k rank A vdelotte, ot Swarthmore ( olleve, and sinning with the tall ol lf =, all coache x 
’ tec] } t «s , “ , hers { 

the tlonorable Calvin Coolidge, viee-pre-ident pointed In the same way as are members ol 
of the United States faculty and other officers of an institution, 


thev he paid DY the college and only by the ¢ 
COLLEGE ATHLETICS AND PRO lege, and that they shall have duties in the p 
FESSIONALISM eal training or some othe departinent in a 


rut present collegiate veal has proug tion to their eoaching. Intersectional gar 
forth much agitation among institutions of the were also condemned by the college presice 
east and middle west regarding alleged protes and it was agreed that, after present cont 
slonalism in athleties Last winter there was Lol he 1923 seaso 1 are fulfilled, no such conte 
an investigation at Notre Dame University an shall be played. The colleges represented 1 


Bows 


teams, as a result ol movement were: Amherst, 
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NOTES 


AND NEWS 
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Vania, ( r 
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B ele ee ! 4 June Se 

\ ) } ( ( Ac, studer ot natura 
to al he Uy f of Paris on ofl i 
Kren veneral ind mseil wounded 1! f 
world war, is been selected as next ear s 
holce ot the Vietor |] ( ipmar Fellow I 
iwarded annually i Fre: yu for s 
it Harvard Univers 

R. ¢ HARRIS ead ot ’ yhvysies ar 
nanual raining departmet! I the For 
Wayne, Ind., High Sehoo i wen elected 
prin pal ol the choo! 

Dr. Rurus B. von Wk <M W formall 
Inaugurated = pre dent of tl Univers Oo 


thre opi ot ? riare 
Kdueation.’ Ove ndred detegate 0 
tiie Par \ eric n (onterence i rile ol it 
Unive (Vv, ind hnonoral degre ere presen 
ed to several toreign edueato 

KrITH PRESTON, for eight years embe 


ol he tacu ty al Nort ( é i nivers , Wi 
esign on June 1, 1922, to devote his entire 
me to conducting two columns in the (/ 1 
Daily Vews, “i t oO Mi ‘ na ‘The Per 
scope de 

Mrs. Laura Woo.isty Lorp ScaLes, at 


present dean of women at C 


ef Technology in Pittsburgh, will return to 
Smith College next vear fo act as assistant to 
Dean Comstock and fill the newly created pos 


tion of warden 


BarTON, professor of Biblical 
Bryn Maw: 


protessor ot 


Dr. GEORGE A. 


literature and Semitie languages at 


College, has been appointed 


Semitie t Penn 


Morris 


languages at the University of 


svlvania, to sueceed the late Professor 


Jastrow. 


Dr. Hitron Ira Jones, head of the chemis 
try department of the 
Mechanieal 


director ot the 


Oklahoma Agricultural! 


and College, resigned to be 


has 
come department of scientific 


research of the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 


Hat 
vard include the promotion of Harry R. Tosdal 
full 


Business Sehool; of Arthur S 


\PPOINTMENTS recently announeed at 


to a protessorship ol market 


Dewing, ‘02, t 


ing in the 





CIETY Vo 


. ; ’ 
ssOrshnip ol economics; a 


Smith, M.D., ’07, who 


nstructor at the Medical School, to ar 
i i protesso ship ol ehild hygiene 
new Senoo yT Py piv Health. 

l it Ame ean \ ssor lallor oO Collegia 
i Yisirars nas sel s ores nes ind oO 
wishes to Thomas R. Ball, registrar of 
Johns Hopkins University, who is completi 

forty-tourth vear at the university H 

Vas given the ttle ot registrar n 1889 yu 
trom e very first performed registrar’s wot 
He is the oldest collegiate registrar in pou 
> t n é ed States second piace 
é vth o ervice s shared DY Dr. ) L El 
regis 0 Leland Stantord, Jt 9 Univers 
ina KF’. | (ru I egistrar ol Brown Univer 

0 I W ) iVt been I ‘ WOrkK 

years 


ment of E. R 


endent ot schoo n Cape Mav. to sues 
\aron W. Hand as county superintendent « 
Cape May County. The issue is said to be d 


) po ca ictions in Cape May Count 
RicHarpD C, CLEMENT, who wa upe 
tendent ot the publi schools of Klizabe 
N. J., trom 1907 to 1919, died at Elizabeth o 


He 


an edueator 


ilter 


His 


veriod ot 38 vears. 
I 


was 


Ma) 7B) 


ol age 


an operation. 


service as covered 


\ NEW laboratory for the study of cancer 


Was opened May 15 by the Caneer Commissior 
ot Harvard University. The new building, 
which is 80 by 39 feet in size, includes chemical 
work otf 


pa 


of its space is occupied by laboratories for the 


and pathological laboratories for the 


the Caneer Commission, but the greater 


study ot bio-physies. In the basement of 1 


new building a vault for the safe storage of 


commission's radium is provided, together w 


he necessary pumps and apparatus for colle 


ng and purifying the gaseous emanation f 


the radium solution and for its preparation 


use in the hospital and laboratories. The 


mainder of the basement of the new 
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up aimost entirely to rooms especial “ » rank nail t é ‘ ] Qe? 
wted and fitted tor ‘ I illation oO ra reel ) ynea pig | 
new ind powe l eonsta VolLave \ i ) yf I é ‘ ‘ 
] sed } , = 
~ ae ‘ | ‘ v W | } Priv t Schoo \ I Bo ) 
) t y y 
ine oO Ha va d = meet , oO Ma 4 ’ , Ission O 


Mrs. Atice R. NorTHRup, tor many vears ntelligence tests by Dr. Walter F. Dearbo 





eacher in the New York City Public Schools, ©t Harvard University, and Ira A. Flinnet 
recently active in the School Nature headmaster of the Huntington Schoo 
League, died on Mav 6 as the result of an auto } aTORS from the leading colleges « ‘ 
mile accident neal M lle rion, N. } east and middle west held ; conterenes il 
_ {utgvers Colle ré New B i! \ ] 7 
FOLLOWING conterences between Mavor 
; 4 ’ } 1 Ma 0 to wo out i, ae é ‘ Ica ' 
H in of New York Cit ind members ot the , ' 
which will train men and women tf ‘ e1 
New York Board of Edueation, an agreement 
=} } nde reg ’ er 
— reached whearelr: the Board of Fsti- p | 1e\y t aeavored 0 i \ ( ] 
‘ + aloe 7 lahle = 4 : Res , tions as Why ao vou nsist na history Yi 
e is to make available an immediate appro 
- . . = taught?” “What 1 tine ise ol tudving eco 
ation of $15,000,000 tor new schools. .George 
Soe a ; « nomics? “Do we get anywhere \ ‘ 
} Rvan, a real estate operator, Is e@ newly 
. ene ne ol CLV rovernmel ? Do i! 
ed president of the Board ot } ducation sd 
S I \ “al cood ! CoO 3 } ror 
ng up his new duties Mr. Rvan pledged ese GO any real food whe Tht ’ it y 
: ; ntelligent and useful « ens? lhe eetil 
elf to work n cooperat on VW th other de 
‘ P , 2 . Wi ‘ illed DY the \ ociation ol History 
ments ot ne €1 fyovernmen oO maKe 
} } Teae} ers OL the M ddle states, ! coo pe ratio 
rre on senools 
with the National Council for Social Studi 
( RATING its one hundred and tenth com 


which was organized in Chicago last Februar. 


encer ; the Perry tor Thaal ieeal Qo . 
ent, ! Princeton | ecological em Che chiet speakers were: Henry Jol nson, pro 
vrad lated one of the largest classes n tessor ot history I Te i he rs College ( ol l b a 
story on May 9, 66 men recely ng degrees Universitv I Cc Marshal prof or o enn 


Out of the 66 graduated, 35 received the degree 


nomies in the University of ¢ cago Kdgat 
bachelor of theology and 31 the degree of Dawson, professor of political science . 
ister of! theology. The Rev Clarence E Hunter College. Nw York: W WW Atwood. 
McCartney, pastor of Arch Street Church, president and professor of geograp! n Cla 
* ladelphia, delivered the commencement ad Universitv,. and J. P Lichtenberger. pro 
weciies lessor ot sociology n the University of el 
He College of the Citv otf New York cele svivania. 
brated its seventy-fifth anniversary on May 11 WitH delegates representing 50 schools in 
The Rev. Dr. Samuel Schulman, rabbi of attendance, the first annual meeting of the 
remple Beth-el, opened the ceremony in Great United Parents’ Association of Schoo ot New 
Hall by pronouncing the invocation. Sidney York Citv was held at the Board of Education 
K. Mezes, president of the college, in an ad rooms earlv this mont In a message to the 
lress of welcome, traced the beginning of the new organization Cit Superintendent of 


nstitution from 1849. The first class met in Sehools Ettinger said: “To mv mind the chief 


| 


January of that vear and was graduated in  fynction of the United Parents’ Association 


July, 1853. Starting with 133 students, Presi should be the concentration and direction of 
dent Mezes said the president enrolment is the more or less vague. indefinite allegiance of 
19,383 in all departments of the five schools of the publie to the end that o or , 
e college. have the widest possible ipport, not ere 
He Union Pacific Railroad System has an of the professional staff, b r ever 
uunced it will give 36 scholarships of $75 and father whose children atte ur schoo 
each in the University ot Idaho to the bovs T PICS tor discusslor e ere ‘ 
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tee of Fitteen, included “Materials of Con 


as Pre paration for 


sé t and “Soeial Foree in Kore on Rela 

! (Amor ‘ speaker listed were Glen 

La n Swigae cha in ot the Committee ot 
| tee! Josep H James, protessor of chen 

Carnegie Institute of Technolog, Anton 

de Haas, professor of toreign trade, New Yor! 
University Emory R. Johnson, dean otf the 


Finance, Universitv. of 


Pen iVanila; Philip M Brown, protessol ol 


! national law, Prineetor University: Ste 
phen P. Duggan, director ot the Institute of 
International Kdueat on, New York am 


Wallace W 


Atwood, president oft Clark Col] 


lege, Worcester, Ma 

TeacHers of Latin and Greek in WKentuek. 
olleges at nig chools attended the thir 
innual meet ot hie Kentucky Classical 
\ssociation eld April 28-29 at Transyvivamia 
College \rrangements were announced ton 
é innual tate high school and college pre 
paratory Latin tournament to be held at Win 
chester, Ky., on May 13 The association 
awards a gold medal to winners in eaeh of 


four Latin 
Pennsylvania State 


Women 


( ‘ollege, 


meeting ot the 


THE first 


Association of Deans and Advisors ot 


Pennsvivania State 
High school, 


were 


was held at the 
May 12 and 13 


and college 


nol mal s( hool 


represented on the 


Dean Thyrsa W. 
Pittsburgh, 


deans 
program as arranged Dy 


(mos 


dent otf the 


ot the University of pres! 


assoviation 


THE campaign of the University of Chatta 


$850,000 for endowment and devel 


nooga tor 
$ with the full 
Edu 


Foundation eon 


opm nt purposes closed on Mav 
secured The General Board of 


Rox kefeller 
$166,000 of the 


amount 
eation ol the 


tributed amount. 


Or the $4,500,000 sought in the Boston Uni 


endowment campaign $1,464,863 has 


already been subseribed. I ndergraduates and 


faculty members pledged $375,000 of this 


amount, 


X\ No 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 
HONORS AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
\ over the 


discussing and exper! 


COUNTY Hstl tLIOTIs 


menting 


various plans which aim to provide for 
development ol the tude? wit! Nnusua i) 
and powers (ine ot hese plar whiel 


heen used by a umber ot universities and 


to those students who have shown supe 
scholarship. The 
Stantord Universitv. which was established 


cently, involves no unique pi 


everal classes otf honors and in its metho 
choosing the honor students, presents ce) 


{ +} , 
trom ¢ sual 


Stanford now three 


Honors, 


Scholarships, and Lowe} Div s10n 


There are riven al 
Star 


Honor : 


excetien acadel 


Graduation 


Ol nomMors 
aim to mulate 
rT ] + 

oO emphasize he 


Also, each of thes 


and Importance 


worth ol scholarship. 


designed to reach s udents at a differer 


Honor: 


quartet! 


eir academic life. Graduation 


riven for the work of the last five 


ced ng the quartet in whieh the st ident 
1 Scholarships are 


ates. Stantora awarcdes 


<tudents ot | ppel Division standing 


Hono are 


ol work 


Lowe} Division awarded a 


end of the 


second veai 


Those students receiving Graduation Ho 


are divided into two classes. The first ot 


s graduated with “great distinetion 


composed of the upper twentieth of the « 


if this number does not fall below a min 


vrrade average between “A” and 


second class reeeiving graduation ol 


ineludes the uppel tenth of those who grad 
division, provided 


exelusive of the first 


this not fall below a mir 
—”" The 


Stanford Scholars 


number does 


crade average of scholarship 


is that 


quirement for 


vraduation with distinction,” 


“great 
Division Honors are given to the 


Division 


Lowe} 


tenth of the Lower students W 


regard to a minimum standard. 
Besides scholarship there are several « 
Stanford S 


Graduation Hor 


points considered in choosing 


ars and the seholars for 
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is absorbing in itself. 


from 


Teaching is a fine art, and 


It does not require outside stimulation 


research. 


working on, and the result that he gets, unless 


And too, the problem that a man 1s 


he is teaching in a highly specialized subject, 
can have very little effect on his teaching in 
It may stimu- 
that is 


so far as subject matter goes. 
late him to do much reading, but gen 
erally in a restricted field. 

A good teacher is always trying to improve 
his teaching both in method and content, 


There 


n every 


is a certain “research spirit” manitested 


true teacher, but his research is not 
of the type which lends itself easily to publi 
eation because his results are often intangible. 
1 feel 


be “kept alive” 


certain that no real teacher ever has to 


by stimulants. 


Natural science is one of the “livest” subjects 


in existence, and if properly taught should 


stir to the very depths the imagination of youth. 


But we see on every hand men in teaching 


positions whose chief interest is in research 


and not in teaching. They teach because they 


must to hold their positions on the faculty, 


from 


They are undoubtedly fine men in research and 


but their minds are far away teaching. 


we could not do without them. But it is folly 
to let them deaden a whole class. It is char- 
itable to sav of many of these men that their 


students are not enthusiastic. 
Far be it 


It is because some 


Please do not misunderstand me. 
from me to decry research. 
one did research in chemistry that I hold my 
But I feel that the 


teacher is about like that of a physician. 


position of a 
The 
physician too holds his position because some 
And both the teach 


er and the physician minister to man. 


position. 


one carried on researches. 


The ordinary physician does not use his time 
in research, but he reads current literature and 
is continually changing his methods to better 
ones. But his main consideration is to get his 
patients on the road to recovery, and at this 
he works day and night. No one feels badly 
that he does not do research and publish articles. 
This is done for him by men better fitted than 
is he for that type of work, and in a place 
suitable for it. And these men do little or no 
teaching. 
look at teaching in the light. 


Let us same 
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Here are my hundreds of students who are 


my intellectual patierfts. Some are halt, some 


are lame, and some are blind, intellectually 


Most are capable of intellectual im 


office tor 


speaking. 


provement and they come to my 
mental tonie. I give them my best 


benet ited. My 


preseriptior 
office 


and in general they are 


hours are daily from nine-thirty to six o’cloc} 
with time out for lunch, and my office is alwa 


full 


RUili. 


My med eines, like the physician's, have Hee! 


discovered tor me and s my business to gi 
them in the proper doses. And, as does 

physician, so must I, minister to my patient 
with whole hearted devotion to their interest 


Seores of research problems present them 


mind, to work on which would 


delight, but 1] 


selves to mv 


give me keen dare not let m 
because, if I do, 


suffer. 


self get absorbed in them 


I know 


every 


that my elasses will It take 


moment, practically, of my working 


hours to kee p my elasses at the proper pitel 


enthusiasm and attainment. I have seen the 


most dismal misery come to a whole chemica 
department because one of the finest teacher 


who ever lived became oblivious to abo 


everything on earth except one _ predicte 


chemical reaction which he wanted to make take 
place among material substances. He su 
ceeded in his research, but he failed thereby 
a teacher. 

I would not say that research and teachir 
and water cannot le 


cannot be mixed, as oil 


mixed. In chemistry we talk about “miscibl 
liquids” such as aleohol and water which make 
mixture, and abo 


a perfectly homogeneous 


“immiseible liquids,” such as oil and wate 
which do not mix at all. 
But 


ether and water are 


case in whicl 


If these tw 


we have still a different 
concerned. 
be shaken together they soon gravitate apart 
on cessation of the shaking, but a little of th 
ether has gone into the water and a little 
the water has gone into the ether, but for 
most part they are distinct layers. It seer 
to me that this typifies the relationship 
teaching and reasearch. They are two distil 
fields for the most part, but a little overlappi 
can cause no great amount of loss of the inte 


rity of either. 
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annot be done in the mass Resear : irl 
pecialized and consequently narrowing. Teac] 
ng is broadening to the teache! and the taught 
And, if ever in the history of this country 
oadening is needed now. We are eluttening 
1) science libraries with such an avalanche 
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é ne mind there i woetul deart 
And so, after ponde ¢ long and serious 
‘ ne iaftiol j | en ee | ar walk ng 
no “ e ma Vv who get gio! to 
¢ 4 r ins tor their ¢ iegves D publishing 
‘ é its ot the r research, Dut W ntnel Oo 
o whom minds mean more than molecules 
hom this country will have depend 
ird it trom gross matenalisn Have | 
é ‘ hette re ‘ , 
Hersert F. Daviso> 
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